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ABSTRACT 

Investigated in two stadies involving 52 profoundly 
retarded Ss (-8-29 years old> were a parameter descriptive of the 
subject (sex) and the effectiveness of a modeling technique to evoke 
a response. The major finding of the first investigation in whicti 
there were two sessions was that exposire of Ss to a live moiel 
produced a significant increase in modeling, behavior, while there 
were no sex differences found. Results of "the second investigation 
involving only one exposure to the model indicated that exposure' of 
Ss to a mo^lel produced no significant change in behavior.' (SBH) 
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Acquisition of Imitative Responses * ih.s document aas been repro. 
in Profoundly Mentally >Retardec|,fe, ^h^pe^Sn^^^^^:.^^^:^^^^^ 

AUNG IT POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 
SriftTEO DO NOT NECESSAR»ILY REPRE- 
*• SENT OFFICIAL NATIONAL INSTKUTE OF 

^ . « - . EOUCATlW POSITION OR POLICY 

Stanley H. Zucker . - 

Arizona State University" , ^ 

Model irig,; as a behavior modification technique has recei\fed considei*- , 
able attention in ^the '^professional, literature .(Bandura, 1965; Bandura^ .Ross, t 
Ross, 1963.). Altman and Talkington (1971) in. their r^iew of modeling pro- 

grams for nn'nr^ardrtL nntf^d that certaiiv characteristics attributed to the . 

, . * - / ' > 

mentally retarded, such Ss outerrdlrected cognitive style (Turnur^ & Zlgler, - 
1964), and external cue dependency; .(^igler, 1966) would suggest the suscep^*^ 
ability of this population tq^modeltngsprocedures. 

A number of recent investigations suggest that modeling procedures \ 
with retarded populations are^ in fact, efficacious. Talkington, Hal 1, and 
Altman (1973), reported incre^ised performance on a basic communication task 
by severely retarded subjects who were exposed to a peer model demonstrating 
the correct response. Performance was significantly greater in this condition 
than in one where subjects were given verbal commands only. In an -investi- 
gation dea-ling with survival skill training, Stephan, Stephano, and Talkington 
(1973) exposed mildly retarded subjects to either a live model, a film- 
mediated model, or no model. Performance was significantly increased in the 
modeling conditions. The authors suggest that closed ^circuit TV may be 
potentially useful for trafnipg certain skills. 

,Strichart (1974)'^Teported that ret^ded subjects were more imitative of 



competent models than noncompetent models. In addition, retarded subjects 
were more imitativ^ than nonretarded subjects. Clinton and Boyce (1975) 
administered informative and affective social reinforcement to reta»^ed 
subjects performing an imitative motor task» ' Performance was found to, be 



better in the affective condition than in the f'nfonmatiow^condition. 

These studies have beenv concerned not only with establishinq modelinq, 
effects in retarded populations but also at investiqatinq the relevant 
variables defininq the modelinq paradiqm. These variables can be classified 
V alonq three dimensions^. They are '(1) those variables descriptive of the 
• the subject, (2) tho^ variables descriptive of the model, and (3) those 
variables descriptlve^of the task. 

Notwithstandinq the studies^cited above, there is still a relative 
lack of research relatinq to the investiqation pf model inq parameters in 
retarded populations, especially the lower level populations. In liqht 
of .the qenerally positive results reported thus far and. the recent increase 
' of reports in the literature of lower level retardate social responsivity ^ 
(Altman, Cleland, & Swartz, 1972; Baer, Peterson, & Sherman, 1967; Cleland, 
Altman^ & Swartz, 1971; Ross, 197t); Whalen & Henker, 1969; Zucker, 1976'; 
Zucker & Altman, 1974), continuing research of the modeling phenomenoh 
v/ith retardates seems warranted and potentially fruitful/ The purpose of 
the present paper is to describe two modeling studies v/ith profoundly 

mentally retarded populations. The first inves^tiqated a parameter descriptive 

*^ ■ \, ' ' 

of the subject, namely, sex; and the second atterfptfed^ to use a inodelinq 

. ' I ':• ^ ^ 

technique to evoke a response. \ ^ 



Experiment I 



Method , !>' 



Subjects ^ 

Thirty-two subjects were, randomly selected from a pro-^oundly retarded 
population a^ a public, residential institution. Half the .subjects were ma.les, 
th^ other half females. The mean IQ of the subjects was 15.56 (SO = 7.0) 
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with a vrange of 8 19. The mean chronological age (CA) of the subjects - 

was; 174.85 months (SD = 29.43) With a range of 106 to 232. Insofar as 

possi^e, sub^$ts.- with- severe sensory' impaihnents were hot included in 

the'sailple and all subjects were ambulatory. 

ralf the males and half the females" were randomly assigned to a- 

cbntrdl a,nd treatment condition; "The model in all condition? was a male. 

Indepenfdeht t;-tests of-IQ and CA data indicated no significant differences 

between the control and treatment conditions. - 

- ' ■ \ / , ;^ , • ' 'i . 

Procedure . * ^ : ' 

Subjects were brought individual ly iinto the experimental room in a 
pre-detenninted random order.* The experimental room was located adjacent 
to the day ward enablii^g subjects to be brought in with as little confusioD 
or disruption of daily routine as possible. The experiment consisted of 
two sessions run on successive days. 

Session one was identical for -all subjects regardless of group member- 
ship. The- subject was brought to the experimental room by an attendant 
and was seated at a table where he tS^rformed the initial ranking procedure. 
Ten different pairs of M* & M's, representing all the different possible ' 
combinations of the five colors, red, yellow, brown, green, and orange, were 
presented to the subject one pair at a time. To control- for position effects 
the number of times any one color appeat^as the left choice or the right 
choice, v/as distributed equally. Thus, each color appeared twice as the 
Teft choice and' twice as the right choice. In addition, to contrtil for 
order effects, the sequence of presentation' of the pairs varied randomly 
for all subjects. The pairs of M .& M's were affixed to 21.5 x 27.9 cm. 
cards with a distance of 15 cm. between the' M & M's. Th& subject was asked 



to indicate which M & M of the two he wanted. This was repeated for all 

ten pairs* The subject was then given one M & M of each color as a. reward 

and told that the experimenter \^/ould reti^rn the next day at which time the 

subject wou^d be a.ble to choose M & M's again. The subject's responses on 

this initial ranking were recorded and a hierarchy of Golor preference 

based on Guilford's (1954) paired comparison method was determined indi- \ 

vidually for each subjects ' ' 

In session twip, subjects were again brought to the Experimental rciom 

in the same predetermined random ord.er arid seated at the table. From this 

. • -) ■ . • . 

point *on the procedure differed for the control jjnd treatjnent group. In, * 

the cpntrol group»,the subject was presentee! ^wjth all five colors of 

M & M's and told he could pick any one he wanted. To increase the salience 

of color cues, 10 M & H.'s of each color in^5 cellophane bags were actually 

presented to the subjeqt for choice. ^After the subject had "b^ken his . 

bag of M & M's, he was asked to perform the ranki^cj procedure again. ' The 

subject v/as presentied the 10 pairs of M & M's ^actly as before and his 

responses were recorded. In the treatment .group, tHe subject was also 

presented with all five colors of M & M's for choice. However, before the 

subject couTd make his choice^the experimenter said,.'*! think I'll chsose 

one t)r these for myself," picked up the of t-he bags of M & M's, 'placed it 

in his pocket^and grinned broadly. The subject w^s-V then allowed to pick from 

the remaining four bags. The^color of M & M's the experimenter chose was'' ' 

determine individually for each subject based on his initial ranking of- the 

colors. In each case, the eliminated alternative v/as the subject's fourth 

ranked color, this was doje to rnsure that the eliminatedlalternative, or,/ 

the one chosen by the experimenter, v/as one which was -not p^ular with the 

■ • 5 ■ 



subject* After the sDbject.had chQsen from the remaining colors, he was 
asked to perform the ranking procedure again. The subject was presented 

the 10 pairs of M &'fVs exactly^as before and his responses were recorded. 

'i • ■ * 

■ " ' " ' , Results • I ' ' . 

• * 

The subject's responses on the first and second ranking were compared. 
Specifically, ^he number of times the subject chose what was determined to 
be his fourth ranked color on the initial ranking was compared to the number 
of times he chose this color an the second Jranking. Frequencies were. 

tabulated on whether or not there was in increase in the number of times 

■».•,/■ 

this alternative was chosen on the second ranking; The statistic was . 
used to ascertain differences between groups. 'Since some eel 1 frequencies 
were less than .10, Yates' correction for continuity was applied to the If^ 
(Guilford, 1965). 

' The subject's post rankings of the fourth choice alternative were 
•as follows: 12 subjects showed an increase in choice in the treatment 
condition, .while 4 did not. In the cohtroVcondi tion, 5 subjects increased 
their choice, while 11 did riot. ^Thts difference between conditions produced 
a of 4.52 (df=l) which was significant at the .05 level. 

The subject's post ra'nking of the fourth choice alternative by sex 
were as follows: In the treatment condition, 7 males increased their 
choice, while 1 dtt not, and five females increased their choice while 3 
did not. This difference between sexes produced a of .33'(df=l) which 
was not siginificant (p>.05). In the control, condition, 3 males increased 
their choice while 5 did not, and 2 females increased their choice, while 
6 did not. This difference between sexes produced a ^ of '.01'(df=l) which' 
v/as not significant (p>.05). g 



a: 



^ , > , ,N Experiment II' ^ ' ' 

. * / Method • • 

Subjects ' 

' • , . ■ ' • i ^ 

Twerrty subjects wefe randomly selected from a prbfaundly retarded 

population at a' public residential institution. The mean IQ of the subjects 

was 18.52 (SD = 3.,23) with a range of 8 to 29. The mean chronological age " / 

\fiA> i^^) Of the subjects was 106.71 months (SD = 20.68) with a range of 69 to 

^^^(^144. Insofar aS possible subjects with severe sjsnsory impairments were^ 

not included in the sample and all subjects were ambulatory. • . ' ■ 

The subjects were randomly assigned to a control or treatment condition. 

• Independent t;-tests of IQ and CA data indicated no significant differences 

between -the control and tr^tment conditions. . 

Procedure ' ' # 

The subjects were brought to the\^perimental room one at a time in 
pre-detdrmihed random order ^ith as little disruption as possible to the 
group activities in the day room. They were seated at a 120cm x 120cm 
'table with a beige telephone 38cm from the edge in front of them. ^The mcidel 
'^^s^eatqd to the left of the subject. A conrfp book was presented and , ^ ^ 
the model sai4 "Here is a book, let's look at the pictures". In the experi- 

^ mental group tf^e phone rang 30 seconds after the book was presented. After two 

, ■ . • '. ^ ■ ■ ■ - ■ . • ■ ■ f . . 

rings the model picked up the phone and said "Hellq^'.yes. ...goodbye", and v 
replaced the receiver. In the control ^ffupl.the phone did not ring, and th^ 
model and subject? looked at the book fo^4^0..S€Eonds . ^ 

. -. ^ :^''^;M . ' . • ^ 

The subjects were then told to kee^- Tboiiing at the book and that the 
model would be back in a few minutes. •■•THejJhone then rang five times while ' 
the subject was alone at the" table. Responses were-'recorded on the .basis of 
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•'1 • 

responding to the phone or not. If any contact was made with^the phone • 
the subject was recorded as responding. 

RiBsults * ' . 

" , ' ■ ■ • # 

Frequencies were tabulated on whether or not the subjects res ponded V 
to the telephone. The )(2 statistic was -used to ascertain any differences 
between groups. Since some cell frequencies were less than 10, Yates* 
correction for continuity was applied to the X^^ (Guilfofd, 1965). ^ 

In the treatment group 7 subjects responded while 3 did not. In^ the 
control group 4 subjects responded while 6 did not. This difference 

produced a X.^ of .81 i(DF=l) which was not significant (p .05). . ■ 

- \ ' > ■ '. '. . . 

.' Discussion ' / 

♦ 

The major finding of the first investigation wasi^^hat exposure of 
profoundly retarded subjects to a live model produced a significant- in- ^ 
crease in modeling behavior. In adtt^^ien^ there were nd sex differences;- 
founc^ that is, the niStnber of males andVemal^s in each group that in- 
creased their Choice of the fourth ranked alternative did not differ 
significantly. . - . • . - 

J. Previous studies using nonretarded ^*ldren report- dispaiM findings 
in terms of sex differences. Typically, studies of tMsril|J^ui^ 



Gelfand, Hartmann, 1971) show differential effects due'^^^'del sex and 
subject sex, although not always. in the same directionv^ In this study, 
however, the profoundly retarded subjects evidenced no sensitivity to the)' 
sex manipulation. .* 



/One possible explanation couTd be that, their relative lack ^f^xper- 
iences* as compared to nonretarded children^- would not enable them to . 
associate differi^ntial ou,tcomes based on sex ^yp6 of model. These cliiTd-^ - 
ren may nol.h^ave any awareness df sexual-role stereotyping in tbeir 
institutional environment. Also, it may be that the additio>ra1 cues of 
sex of mdde,l /and one's own sex do not haVe the importance attributed to 
t^ese factors in higher level populations. 

The results of the second , investigation indicated that exposure of 
.profo^undly retarded subjects to^a model produced no significant change in 
behavior. Responses^ of ^subjects in the treatment* group were not signi- 
ficantly' different from those of the control group, \ ^^II^ 

It would- seem that the problem here lies in the methodology employed^, 
rather than \iith the subject population. The subjects were only exposed 
to the model once and since the required response was a novel' one it may 
•be that^ repeated exposure to :the model would hsive enhanced the subjects 
; responses The behavior of one of the^^subjects lends sonfe support fto this 

■ / • ^' '* , V • .• 'j^ '.v • , • / 

argumeptl This subject picked up the. telephone and said "hello." It ^ 

■ ." - \.c Kr ' \ ■ ■ ' 

turped.ojuVthat this subject Went home one weekend a month and was repeatedly 

:^xposed; to telephone behavior. This observation may indicate that repeated 

exposure may have -bfeen a more ef^^ctive' procedure in thi^ study. . i 

\ ,/Anoth^ possible explanatioryelsO deals v/itH the novelty of the 

SI tWioriC'::*; The- ringing of the telephone might have caused fear in young 

■ 'subjects and rather than; model the answering behavior they displayed 
• avoidance behavior. * ' . 

tJespite these cory^er*ations, however, the- results of the second 
. investigation >indicat(?d no modeling effect in this profoundly mentally 
retarded* population. ^ ; g • " ^ 



In summary, th4 results of these .investigations suggest l5|mi'''|gienues" 
for future research., While the first study ..demonstrated a 'mbdeli)^ effect, 



the second demonstrated the problems in elpplying research; res iflts to a 
training situlation. fontinue^systematic investj|gj^ps5|i' variables^like 
task, duration of exposure and their interaigtion iie^- to be carried out in 
order to mffkrour 
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